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For the Companion. 


NORA McDERWENT’S SKATES. 
Part I. 

“To sail from Liverpool, a. 15th, the good ship 
‘Dreadnaught.’ Said vessel having been lately put 
into thorough repair, is now considered one of the best 
of this popular line. 
reasonable prices.” 

This advertisement was posted upon the front of a 
large building in the city of Dublin, and before it, for 
many days, might be seen a crowd of men, women and 
children, either reading it themselves or hearing it 
read. 

Most conspicuous among them was young John Mc- 
Derwent. He seemed, by general consent, to be the 
spokesman of the people, asking questions of a man 
who walked out from a building every now and then, 
among them, and repeating his answers to the eager 
and expectant listeners. 

The fourth day John stepped into the office and pur- 
chased two tickets. Coming out he shook them above 
the heads of the people, and was received with a kindly 
shout as he did so. 

“Tt’s all for Nora,” he said, a tear half glistening in 
hiseye. “If she wasn’t delicate like, so I want to kape 
her from work, I’d not be leaving ould Ireland, for I 
love every blade of grass on her good, green earth. 
God bless her!” 

And some one answered,— 

“Yes, God bless her! but bless Nora first.” 

Then they all laughed, such a cheerful laugh it dried 
the tear out of John’s eye and heart, and sent him 
home to tell the story, with the beautiful light of hope 
and happy anticipation all about it. 

So, on the 15th day, among the first to present them- 
selves for embarkation, were John and Nora McDer- 
went and a little bright-eyed, red-cheeked, laughing girl; 
that was Nora the second and the heroine of our story. 

The “Dreadnaught” had pushed out into the river 
Mersey, and lay there at anchor, as “span and spank” 
as new paint and new gilding could make her. But 
she was a gilded lie, and those who sent her out were 
guilty, in God’s sight, as murderers, and would have 
been sentenced at the bar of any court in England as 
such, could all the facts in the case have been made 
known. 

The ship herself was old, and had been condemned in 
a foreign port as unseaworthy, but had been bought 
by an adventurer and brought to London, where she 
was sold for a small price to this company, refitted in a 
showy but very superficial manner, and now stood 
there, half victualled and half manned, to transport the 
hundreds who had crowded to her. 

A slow and clumsy sailer she proved herself before 
they had entered the channel, and then they were no 
sooner fairly at sea than the September gales set in— 
furious winds, high seas, and now and then short, an- 
gry storms, at the fury of which a stouter craft might 
have quailed. 

The “‘Dreadnaught”—the sailors soon learned to call 
her the “Dreadall”—was a poor, weak, craven-hearted 
thing, just sinking into the trough of the great seas 
and shipping all the waves, without the spirit to rise 
upon the smallest. 

At seven days out so little progress had been made 
that the ship’s company were allowanced. At fourteen, 
this was made smaller. At twenty, ship fever broke 
out, in consequence of the poor food and the close air; 
the constant intrusion of the water below decks mak- 
ing it necessary to keep the hatchways closed nearly all 
the time. 

Fever once on board, food and water scarce, sky 
dark and often stormy, water always rough, and the 
old hull almost as useless as if she was dismantled, the 
angel of death made speedy harvests. Many times dur- 
ing the day and oftener during the night there came 
the one fearful, sullen plunge, which those who have 
once heard never forget. Not dust to dust, but, unut- 
terable thanks still, even there at those dismal, heart- 
breaking funeral rites, “the soul to God who gave it.” 

Through all these scenes of sorrow and suffering, 
John and Nora McDerwent were like guardian angels 
to the poor passengers. Nora, with her pretty, sunny 
face, and her delicate, tender care-taking; and John, 
with the strong, ready arm for the weak, the nerves 
that no nights of watching seemed to weary, and the 
hopefulness that his good, brave heart brought, as sun- 
light, into their gloom. 

If they could only have lived to enjoy the blessing 
which every day saw showered upon them; but no— 
thirty days out, and the promised land not even in 
view! Larger rations were given, so few were left now 
to need them; there was more water for the fever- 
parched lips, more air in the pestilence-filled steerage, 
and God’s sun smiled down once more from His cheer- 
ful blue sky. Then, at last, came a breath of air, blow- 
ing to them over rich harvest fields; but toolate. Nora 
sickened, then died—and all the hope left the brave 
young heart that loved her. 

With the little Nora in his arms, John wandered over 
the ship as if searching for her, or stood, as long as the 
child would be quiet, looking into the deep rolling wa- 
ters for her grave, until one day he sat down faint and 
Biddy, baby Nora slipping from his arins, never to be 
taken in them again. Before night came they were 
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folded over his breast and wrapped firmly there, while, 
reverently, as they had done with no steerage passenger 
ever before, they lowered him, to rise with Nora, when 
the “‘sea gives up its dead.” 

And then Judith Sullivan, good Judith, who lived 
next door to Nora from the time they were “‘childers 
agether,” found room enough for the little orphan in 
her great Celtic heart, though four “‘young uns” were 
nestling there then, and said to Tom,— 

“O Tom! an’ it’s a blessing ye’ll tak’ wid ye if yer 
kind to her, an’ it’s yer bin from which the meal will 
never be empty while the lone, mitherless child is fed 
from it. God bless ye for a good man and a true, as ye 
are.” 

And Tom couldn’t or didn’t say nay, though he nev- 
er knew, poor soul, where the first pound of meal was 
to come from for his own six hungry mouths. 

This is the way my story of Nora McDerwent’s skates 
came about. Ihave told it to my readers that they 
might feel a little more interest in the fortune of our 
humble heroine; so now I proceed without any further 
preamble to my narrative. 

Tom Sullivan’s bin of meal had never failed, as Ju- 
dith had predicted,*from the time of his landing in 
America to the day about which I write. The child 
Nora had indeed brought her blessing with her. A 
home had never been wanting. 

After several removes, every one for the better, Tom 
had come into Cherryville, and had settled down in the 
old farmhouse at the end of farmer Biggins’ east lot. 

Now, farmer Biggins owned more acres, stock and 
houses than any other man in the county; in short, 
he was the rich man of that section of the country, and 
as he was generous, thrifty and considerate, I doubt 
whether a more popular person could be found in the 
State. ; 

Tom thought he was the luckiest man in the world. 
when he had attracted the attention of Mr. Biggins by 
the manly, honest way in which he did his work; and 
so he was. No danger now of the empty meal bin, for 
he had the confidence of his employer—had full wages, 
and the rent of the old farmhouse free. 

Into this house, however, were constantly coming 
additions that did not belong there, beside many that 
did. There was a new cousin, aunt, uncle, an old 
grandmother every year, and still Judith’s Celtic heart 
took them allin. But though this good mother had a 
great deal of love, sad to say, she had not a great deal 
of energy. She would have been perfectly happy if she 
could have fed and clothed a multitude; but it must 
have been by a fresh miracle every day, and not by any 
exertion of herown. So things went every and any 
way; rags and dirt, and want of repair generally, with, 
of course, no getting on. 

Nora shared the common fate—plenty to eat, such as 
it was, plenty of warmth while the wood lasted, and no 
more hardships than fell to the lot of others. 

For some years after their arrrival in America she 
was the “tother one,” but there were so many “toth- 
ers” now that it was often difficult for her adopted par- 
ents to realize that she did not in truth belong to them 
as well as their own flesh and blood. Sometimes they 
found themselves loving her better, she was so affec- 
tionate and winning, and depending upon her, she was 
so thoughtful and obliging. Indeed, Nora, at ten years 
of age, was a very nice little girl indeed, and really 
more of a manager than good, lazy Mrs. Snilivan her- 
self. 

So it often happened when any thing was to be sent 
to farmer Biggins’ great house Nora was the bearer. 
Going, one day, to take a message from father Tom, as 
she always called Mr. Sullivan, the following events 
befel her: . 
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Climbing up the long, steep hill that led to the house, 
Nora always took the short cut behind the stable. 
Very often, if she was in a hurry, she ran through the 
Stable, coming out close by the back kitchen door. To- 
day was bitter cold, for it was November and the frost 
had come down, as if it meant to show what it should 
do when winter was fairly set in, so right to the 
stable door went Nora, and opening it, she peeped in. 





“Hollo!”’ said a boy’s voice from out of the horses’ 
| Stall. 

“Hollo, yourself,” said Nora, laughing. 

“QO, it’s you, Nora, is it? What’ll you take to bring 
me up a couple of pails of water from the spring?” 

“Take a thank you,” answered the cheery young 
voice. 

“No, that won’t do. I’d rather pay as I go along; 
that’s the proper way,” and out from the stall stepped 
a large boy, dressed like a gentleman’s son. 

“Take a thank you. Let me have your pail,” still 
answered the little girl. 

“You shall have that and something beside. Here’s 
the pail,”’ and the great strong boy stepped to the door 
and put into the little red hand a blue wooden pail. 

Away went Nora, back down the steep path she had 
just climbed, to a spring at the foot of the hill, when, 
having filled her pail, in the generosity of her warm 
heart, much fuller than she could carry, she came pant- 
ing back with it, her dress well wet, and her bare feet 
as soaked as if they had been dipped into the spring. 

The boy stood lounging in the door, ready for the 
water, gave it to the horse and brought the pail back 
for another. 

“One more,” he said, “and then we'll strike a bar- 
gain.” 

So down went Nora again; but this time it was hard 
work, for her hands were stiff, and as for her feet, as the 
frost was freezing the water on them, she felt as if 
they had turned into wooden feet, and she laughed out- 
right as she came tottering back, to think how exactly 
they were like old Peter Roach’s, the cripple at the 
workhouse. 

“First rate,” said the boy, taking this pailful. “Now 
wait and we will fix it.” 

So the water disappeared down Lightfoot’s throat, 
both children watching him as he drank. 

“Now I’ll tell you what I’ll do,” and there was some- 
thing very patronizing in the boy’s tones. ‘You come 
here every morning just at this time for a month; 
mind now—I must be able to depend upon you—if you 
fail once you forfeit the bargain. You come and I’ll 
give you, at the end of the time, just what you want 
most in the world. What is it?” 

Nora stood kicking a bit of ice, with her aching 
toes, and as she looked downa bright thought came 
into her head. 

‘A pair of skates!” she said, gleefully. 

“Done! A pair of skates you shall have. 
shake hands on the bargain.” 

And the boy drew his soft, warm hand out of his 
new mitten, and took the blue, numb fingers for a mo- 
ment in his. 

“A pairof skates! A pair of skates! Mine! Mine!” 

If the heavens had opened and: showered down gold 
all around our little Irish child, she would not have 
been half as happy; for, to own skates, to go on the ice 
with that merry company of children who made the 
clear winter air ring every day with the music of their 
joyous voices, this had been the long-cherished, secret 
wish of Nora’s social heart. 

A gleam of pleasure lighted up her face, which made 
the dark stable almost bright. The boy saw it with a 
very satisfied feeling, then dismissed Nora, with a lord- 
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I am almost ashamed to tell you that this boy was 
the only son of farmer Biggins. There was Hattie, his 
sister, but no one beside, to share all the good things 
of their luxurious home; but their father, having made 
his money by hard work, had sense enough to see the 
necessity of some of the same element which had ren- 
dered him a successful man, in the life of his boy. So 
Ned had certain daily tasks which he was obliged to 
perform, and among them was the watering of Light- 
foot. Ned was an indolent boy. 

I am afraid, as the sequel of my story will show, that 
he was something worse; but Ido not wish to preju- 
dice my readers against him. 

Every day, now, the weather seemed to grow colder, 
and as Ned went regularly to the stable, and always 
found Nora there with the water, punctual as his fa- 
ther’s famous French clock, he congratulated himself 
on the smart bargain he had made. 

Ido not think he ever once noticed that this hard 
work, (for it was very hard for so slight a child,) added 
to the fatigue which the necessary labor in the large, 
ill-regulated family at home brought her, made the 
child’s face thinner and paler, and deepened the biue 
rings round her eyes; he only cared to be saved the 
trouble. 

And so the month, with its storms and cold, went 
slowly by, and on the very day it was finished, Nora 
lingered longer than usual. Indeed, to tell the truth, 
she had hardly slept the night before and had eaten no 
breakfast, so impatient was she for the coveted treas- 
ure. 

“What do you want?” asked Ned, noticing her de- 
lay. 

“My skates,” said Nora, timidly. 

“Why, yes; I declare, how quick the month has gone! 
But it has; I counted yesterday,” and he took out of 
his pocket a handsome diary, and run his finger care- 
lessly over the weeks. “Just four, to-day. Hold ona 
moment.” 

Into the house he went, returning quickly with one 
old skate, the straps all gone, a bit of the steel broken 
off, and a crack through the wooden part. With all 
this, it was a mile too large for the small foot that was 
to wear it. 

Nora had never held a skate in her hand before, but 
her good sense told her at once that she was cheated, 
Tears, hot, bitter tears, such as, lét us hope, this child 
may never shed again during her whole life, rushed 
into her eyes, shutting out the stable, Ned, Lightfoot 
and every thing else. 

““What’s the matter?” said Ned, with a careless 
laugh. “I promised you a skate, and there it is. You 
can rig it up with new straps easy enough, and when 
you have come another month you shall have the mate 
to it!” 

Then Ned laughed and ran off into the house, and 
Nora, sobbing as if her heart was broken, took her 
skate and went slowly down the icy bill to her home. 

Ned Biggins! Ned Biggins! Iam so angry with, 
and ashamed of you that I could not write another 
word about you now if I would. I must wait for a new 
paper to tell my readers the end of Nora’s skates. 

Concluded next week. 





For the Companion. 
THE DISTILLER’S DAUGHTER. 

Susy Mosely thought it very dull to sit in the old 
dingy distillery, knitting and tending “still,” when her 
favorite bantam and chickens were enjoying the sun- 
shine, and the school children playing hide and seek at 
recess. , 

She glanced out at the green fields and golden sun- 
light, and the contrast made the begrimed room in 
which she sat seem like the entrance to the pit—so hor- 
rible that a shudder ran through her frame. 

But the girl kept her post, notwithstanding her 
dreadful thoughts. It was her duty, when the men 
were otherwise employed, to keep the liquid in the great 
copper kettle steadily boiling; the fire must not be al- 
lowed to get down, nor yet be too fierce, lest, in the lat- 
ter case, the steam burst the boiler or throw the cap 
off. 

O, the long; weary days that the girl had spent in 
that detested distillery! The one high window was so 
dimmed with dust, smoke and cobwebs, that the bright 
sunshine found no entrance. Long since had she lost 
all curiosity respecting the huge cider eisterns that 
fianked one side of the room and reached theough the 
floor into the upper story. She no lenger elitmbed the 
side of the water tank to look at the coolly-kept “worm 
of the still”—the coiled pewter tube that condenscd 
the steam into brandy. The hard earth floor was swept 
with the worn hemlock broom, and there was nothing 
new for Susy to do—nothing to atone for the life she 
longed to live out of doors. 

“I wish I could go to school, like other girls!” sighed 
she, as she laid down her knitting to replenish the fire. 
“I wish my father was not a distiller. It does no gocd 
to make brandy if it does bring in money. It’s spoiling 
Steve and George. They used to be good-natured and 
playful, and now they fight me and each other all the 
time. I wish the lightning would strike the ‘still’ and 
burn it up sometime when we are all out of it!’”’ 





ly air, to do her errand in the house. 


And going to the door and looking in the direction 
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of the house, she murmured to herself, “It’s a shame to 
leave poor grandmother alone so long!” 

Leaving the still to take care of itself, Susy ran across 
the street, and was soon at the side of the old lady—a 
little, withered woman, tortured with rheumatism. 
Some years before she gave up her widow’s “thirds” to 
her son, Mr. Mosely—grocer, farmer and distiller—with 
the understanding that he should take care of her while 
she lived. But as his riches increased he paid little at- 
tention to his poor mother’s comfort. His wife was 
given to strong drink and scareely took care of her- 
self. 

“I’m glad you’ve come,” said the grandmother, as 
the girl entered her low sleeping-room where she lay 
curled up on the children’s out-grown trundle-bed. “I 
can’t stay here. I’d rather have the bed moved into a 
corner of the ‘still’ and have you ‘tend’ me.” 

“That would be an idea,” replied Susy, cheerily. 
“But [ll agree to it when the rest of the folks do. 
We'd have good times then, grandma. It is lonesome 
enough for me, and if they won’t let you be with me, I 
mean to have bantam’s coop moved in there, and amuse 
myself watching my little hen and her brood.” 

“Don’t do that, Susy! 
stived place. It worries me to have you there. You 
was a dreadful crying baby, Susy, and when I used to 
earry you in my arms, night after night, your father 
promised me you should stay and tend me when I grew 
old. But he don’t remember none of his promises.” 

“But [ remember for him, grandma, don’t 1?” 

“Yes, my dear, when youcan And if it wasn’t for 
that old ‘still’ you’d take a great deal of care of me, and 
I should not be left to suffer so. Help me turn over; I 
am so tired!” and by the child’s help she moved a 
little, groaning with pain as she did so. 

“Fire, fire, fire!”? shouted a voice below, and Susy 
ran to the window and found that her late wish was 
being realized. The distillery was on fire. She had 
left chips and dry wood in such a way that fire had 
reached them, and if the flames were not put out, as 
the wind was in the direction of the house and grocery, 
they, too, would be consumed. Susy’s heart sank 
within her, and the grandmother, cried, piteously ,— 

“If the house burns, don’t let them forget me, Susy.” 

Mr. Mosely flew out of the store with a half score of 
loungers, among whom were his two sons. There was 
the swift hurrying to and fro, loud shouts and the dash- 
ing of water, and in a short time the flames were ex- 
tinguished. 

Sorry for the safety of the distillery, and glad that 
the house was out of danger, Susy ran down stairs to 
get her grandmother a cup of tea, and shortly after 
was sent back to her customary employment. 

The dark room was now doubly grim with smut and 
charred wood. Susy went on with her knitting 
ting and her sad train of thought. Any situation was 
better, it seemed to her, than her life. 

She mused and dreamed for hours in her loneliness, 
and phantom-like shapes flitted before hereyes The 
singing of the fire, the noise of the boiling liquid, the 
rippling of the water running in and out of the tank, 
the slow trickling of the condensed steam, seemed to 
her like the jargon and incantation of witches. 

She was startled by an uncertain tread and a falling 
of some heavy body. The door was forced open and 
revealed her brother George, crazed with drink. Hat- 
less and dishevelled, he reeled in, shouting,— 

“I’ve got you at last, you thief. You, you hid my 
hat. I'll teach you better manners,” and pitching for- 
ward, he fell headlong upon the earthen floor. The 
blood oozed from his mouth as Susy raised him and 
leaned his back against a barrel; then, reaching a ba- 
sin of water, she bathed his face and checked the blood. 
Not softened by her kindness, he stammered,— 

“T’ll te-teach you manners, girl,” and staggering to his 
feet, he endeavored to take hold of her; but she sprang 
through the door, and in doing so, stumbled and fell. 
The brother rushed after her, and grasping her hair, 
dragged her along the ground, she screaming, “Mur- 
der! murder!” 

With bleared eyes and face besmeared with blood, 
the besotted brother reeled on, dragging the slight girl 
up the road, reiterating, with fearful oaths,— 

“[’ll, 'll teach you to steal my things. You—won’t 
do—it agin.” 

The poor girl shricked with all her strength. Mr. 
Mosely heard the voice. He thought it sounded like 
Susy’s, but he was drawing cider brandy from a barrel 
behind the counter, and waited to fill the gallon jug. 

“Father, father!” shouted Steve, running in, “George 
is killing Susy. Come, quick!” 

Mr. Mosely carefully turned the faucet to stop the 
brandy, and left his customer behind, who at once 
stepped into his place and helped himself to a good 
long drink. 

Catching hold of George, Mr. Mosely exclaimed,— 

“What are you doing, you drunken rascal?” 

“T’ll—teach her to steal—from—me.” 

“Let her alone.” 

“Guess not—not if I—know it.” 

Mr. Mosely brought one foot before the drunken 
man, and, giving him a violent blow, knocked him 
down. The brute staggered to his feet and sprang at 
his father. Frenzy seemed to give him strength. He 
caught the old man by the throat. The latter tripped 
against a stone and fell heavily to the ground. Getting 
his knee upon his father’s chest, he shrieked out,— 

“If you don’t apologize for that—l'N—I'll”"— 

“Let go my throat,” gasped the father. “Let me get 
up and I'll apologize.” 

“Let me drag Sue?” 

“Ye—yes.” 

“ll you give me some money ?” 

a 

“T’ll wear your new coat?” 

“Fee.” 

“Give me the deed of George Porter’s farm ?”’ 

“Yes, yes. Let me up.” 

At this moment, two men, riding up to the grocery, 
saw Susy disabled, and Mr. Mosely in the power of his 
fiend-like son. They dragged the latter from’ his fa- 
ther, who got up, covered with dust.. The inebriate re- 
Sisted like a madman, but the odds were against him, 
and he was forced to his chamber and locked in, till he 
recovered from his drunken insanity. 

Susy was borne in, bruised and fainting, and laid on 
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the bed. After some days she seemed better, and at her 
grandmother’s request was carried to her room and put 
beside her, to her great joy. Curled up on the little 
trundle-bed, it was one of the great trials of her life to 
be left alone. 

“It’s a great pity you got hurt, Susy,” said the old 
woman, “but it’ll be a good thing for me. I sha’n’t 
think half so much of my troubles, and I can take care 
of you.” And the dear old grandmother grew garru- 
lous over her care of her favorite grandchild, who soon 
fell asleep. ; 

Hours passed, and, tired of talking to herself, the 
good dame cried,— 

“Susy, Susy! It’s a great while since we had din- 
ner. Can’t you get up and bring me a cup of tea?” 

But Susy slept on. 

“Why don’t you wake up?” 

And roused by anxiety to unwonted strength, the 
old woman raised her head and laid her trembling 
hand on the child. 

“Are you sick? You’re only sleepy,” and shaking 
her again and again, at last she awoke. 

“Do let me alone! I’m so sick and lame,” moaned 


usy. 

“What shall we do?” cried the grandmother. “They 
don’t know how you are. Nobody’ll come to see us 
for ever so long.” 

Had she been her former self she would have seen 
that Susy’s cheeks were flushed with fever. She Would 
have marked her quick pulse and labored breathing, 
and bestirring herself, would have given her remedies. 
But those days were over. She could only fear what 
her dim eyes failed to see. 

Suddenly Susy broke out in a scream so loud and 
piercing that it penetrated every part of the house. 

“O, I can’t die! I can’t die!”’ she shrieked. “Take 
him away. Murder, murder!”’ 

The father and Steve hurried into the room, the mo- 
ther staggering after. They saw the seal of death upon 
her, but uttered not a word. The neglected grand- 
mother, nerved by a strange enerzy, took poor Susy 
in her arms, and said, soothingly, + 

“Don’t cry so, dear. Don’t cry, darling. You won’t 
die now.” 

“O, I can’t die! I can’t die!” repeated the dying girl, 
and with eyes wildly staring, she fell back dead in her 
grandmother’s arms, 

Ah! there was no cheering Gospel light in the home 
of the distiller, to brighten the dark valley for poor 
Susy! 





For the Companion. 
GRANDMOTHER’S GHOST STORY. 


“Grandmother Golden, what is the funniest thing 
that ever happened in your life?” said a sweet young 
girl to an elderly lady, whom we will call Grandmo- 
ther Golden, for she was, indeed, a golden grandmo- 
ther. 

“T don’t know, dear, but I guess about the funniest 
thing, and perhaps the most startling that ever hap- 
pened in my life, took place one night when I was 
watching with poor Jemmy Robbin’s dead body. 

“The custom in old times, when a person died, was 
for some one to sit in the room afd watch with the 
dead body in the night, as long as it remained in the 
house. A good, pious custom it was, in my way of 
thinking, though it is not common now. 

“Jemmy Robbin was a poor old man. They used to 
call him ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ after the song, and he 
lived and died alone. His sister, Dorothea—Dorothy 
she was commonly called—took charge of the house 
after his death, and she sent for your Grandfather Gold- 
en to watch one night with the corpse. 

“We were juet married—your grandfather and I—and 
he wanted I should watch with him, for company, and 
as I could not bear that he should be out of my sight a 
minute when I could help it, I consented. I was 
young and foolish then, and very fond of your grand- 
father—we were in our honey-moon, you know, 

“We didn’t go to the house at a very early hour of 





the evening; it wasn’t customary for the watchers to 
go until it was nearly time for the family to retire. 

“Tn the course of the evening there came to the house 
a traveller—a poor Irishman—an old man, evidently 
honest, but rather simple, who asked Dorothy for a 
lodging. 

“He said he had travelled far, was hungry, weary 
and foot-sore, and, if turned away, knew not where he 
could go. 

“It was a stormy night, and the good heart of Doro- 
thy was touched at the story of the stranger, so she 
told him that he might stay. 

“After he had warmed himself and ate the food she 
prepared for him, she asked him to retire, saying that 
she expected company. Instead of going with him tou 
show where he was to sleep, as she ought to have done, 
she directed him to his room, furnished him with a 
light, and bade him good night. 

“The Irishman, as I have said, was an old man and 
not very clear headed. Forgetting his directions, and 
mistaking the room, he entered the chamber where lay 
the body of poor Jemmy Robin. In closing the door 
the light was blown out. He found there was, what 
seemed to be some other person in the bed, and suppos- 
ing him a live bedfellow, quietly lay down, covered 
himself with a counterpane, and soon fell asleep. 

“About ten o’clock your grandfather and I entered 
the room. We just glanced at the bed. What seemed 
to be the corpse lay there, as it should. Then your 
grandfather sat down in an easy-chair, and I, like a 
silly huzzy, sat down in his lap. 

“We were having a nice time, talking about what we 
would do, and how happy we should be when we went 
to housekeeping, when, all at once, I heard asnore. It 
came from the bed. 

“*What’s that?’ said I. 

“That? said your grandfather. 
Jemmy Robbin.’ ° 

“We listened nervously, but heard nothing more, and 
at last concluded that it was the wind that had startled 
us. I gave your grandfather a generous kiss, and it 
calmed his agitation wonderfully. He was young and 
handsome then. 

“We grew cheerful, langhed at our fright, and were 
chatting away again as briskly as before, when there 


‘Mercy! that was 








was a noise in bed. We were silentin amoment. The 





counterpane certainly moved. Grandfather’s eyes al- 
most started from his head. The next instant there 
was a violent sneeze. . . 

“TI jumped as if shot. Your grandfather seemed pet- 
rified. He attempted to ejaculate something, but was 
scared by the sound of his own voice. 

‘Mercy!’ says I. 

“<¢What was it?’ said grandfather. 

**Let’s go and call Dorothy,’ said I. 

“ ‘She would be frightened out of her senses.’ 

‘J shall die with fright if I hear any thing more,’ I 
said, half dead alrcady with fear. 

“Just then a figure started up in the bed. 

‘And wha—and wha—and wha’~mumbled the ob- 
ject, gesticulating. 

“I sprang for the door, your grandfather after me, 
and reaching the bottom of the stairs at one bound, 
gave vent to my horrors by a scream, that, for aught I 
know, could have been heard a mile distant. 

“Both of us ran for Dorothy’s room. There was a 
sound of feet, and aloud ejaculation of ‘Holy Peter! 
The man is dead!’ 

“It’s comin’,’ shouted your grandfather, and sure 
enough, there were footsteps on the stairs. 

“ ‘Dorothy, Dorothy!’ I screamed. 

“Dorothy, startled from her sleep, came rushing to 
the entry in her night-dress. 

““T have seen a ghost, Dorothy,’ said I. 

“*A what?’ 

“«T have seen the awfullest’— 

“ ‘It’s comin’,’ said your grandfather. 

“*Holy Peter!’ said an object in the darkness. 
‘There’s a dead man in the bed!’ 

“Why, it’s that Irishman,’ said Dorothy, as she 
heard the voice. 

“What Irishman? asked I. ‘A murdered one?’ 

“No; he—there—I suspect that he mistook his 
room and went to bed with poor Jemmy.’ 

“The mystery now became quite clear. Your grand- 
father looked any thing but pleased, and declared that 
he would rather have seen a ghost than to have been 
so foolishly frightened. 

“The story was told everywhere, and we were hearti- 
ly laughed at, much to our vexation.” 





A HOME PICTURE---OLD AGE. 


An old man sat by the chimney side— 
His face was wrinkled and wan— 

And he leaned both hands on his stout oak cane, 
As if all his work was done. 


His coat was <u old-fashioned gray, 
With pockets both deep and wide, 

Where his specs and steel tobacco-box 
Lay snugly side by side. 


The old man liked to stir the fire, 
So near him the tongs were kept; 

Sometimes he mused as he gazed at the coals— 
Sometimes he sat and slept. 


What did he see in the embers there? 
Ah! pictures of other years; 

And now and then they awakened smiles,— 
But oftener they started tears. 


His good wife sat on the other side, 
In the high back cane-seat chair; 

You see ’neath the frill of her muslin cap 
The sheen of her silvery hair. 


She wears a blue-checked apron now, 
And is knitting a sock for him; 

Her pale blue eyes have a gentle look, 
And she says “they are growing dim.” 


1 like-to call and tell the news, 
And chat an hour each day, 

For it stirs the blood of the old man’s heart 
To hear of the world away. 


Be kind unto the old, my friends, 
They’re worn with this world’s strife, 
Though bravely once perchance they fought 
The battle erst with lite. 


They taught our youthful feet to climb 
Upward life’s rugged steep; 

Then let us lead them gently down 
To where the weary sleep. 


tm 
For the Companion. 
THE CAT LET OUT OF THE BAG. 


We had two pets at home when I was young—a cat 
and adog. The name of the first was Mab, and the 
name of the second was Oscar. They thought a great 
deal of each other, and we all thought a great deal of 
them both. 

Oscar was a fine Newfoundland that had been trained 
to watch in the store in the night; but such was the 
favor in which he was held in the house, that he spent 
most of his days with the family, playing with the chil- 
dren in the yard in the summer, and dozing on his rug 
in winter. 

Mab was exclusively a house pet, and shared the rug 
when disengaged from her mousing duties, Oscar se- 
renely permitting her to lie between his paws until my 
father came from his counter in the evening, when the 
dog repaired to his bunk in the store, and pussy had 
the warm corner all to herself. 

Mab was a handsome cat, and of so excellent and 
even a temper that none of the trials and disappoint- 
ments incident to cat life, even the strange disappear- 
ance of several successive litters of kittens, at all affect- 
ed her health or roughened the glossy sleekness of her 
mottled gray hide. Good nature was her habit, and 
cleanliness her pride, as it was also the pride of her 
owners. 

In spite, however, of her unexceptionable care for 
herself, Mab fell a victim to those pests of all furry fa- 
vorites—fleas. And now I shall tell you how it was, as 
the Dutchmen say. 

When we first discovered that she was infested with 
these little torments, we had not a doubt but that we 
could cure her at once. But all our washings and pa- 
tent “‘exterminators” failed to free pussy entirely trom 
her annoyance. ‘ 

Of course we were all very much concerned for poor 
Mab, and for the honor of the family too, for, by every 
law of good blood, respectable people are bound to con- 
tinual enmity to vermin. 

When, therefore, we found that Oscar had caught 
the abomination, you may suppose our concern consid- 
erably increased. The rug was thoroughly fumigated, 
and the dog was put under rigorous treatment, and be- 
fore long we had the comfortable assurance that he, at 
least, was free. 

Mab still gave signs of persecution, and after trying 


all remedies that we knew, we let her alone, regarding 
her with a sort of pitying despair, and only taking care 
to keep her away from Oscar. 

Still, it was impossible for us not to show puss the 
old, fond attentions sometimes, and one day the conse- 
quence appeared in the shapéof a flea on one of the 
children! : 

We were indignant. Something must be done now 
at once. Dark whisperings were held together over 
Mab’s misfortune and prospects, and finally—it must 
come to that, we saw plainly—the significant sugges- 
tion was made, whether, on the whole, poor pussy had 
not lived long enough, and whether it might not be 
time for her, considering what she was undergoing, to 
visit the place where good cats go and never come 
back. The question was argued pro and con, and the 
fatal conclusion was at last reached. 

Then lots were drawn to see who should be the exe- 
cutioner. The lot fell on me. Well do I remember 
how I felt. I was a resolute youngster, but it went 
sadly against my will and heart to kill poor Mab. 
Then I thought of fleas in the house, and when I had 
set my flesh creeping with the idea I nerved myself for 
the necessary effort. Pussy must die for the good of 
the family. 

I searched in the garret and found an old hair sack 
or sort of gunny-bag, into which I enticed the unsus- 


‘| pecting cat, and having put in a moderate-sized stone 


to keep her company,I tied all securely and wended 
my way to the river, about an eighth of a mile in the 
rear of our house. 

I never took a more reluctant journey. I felt almost 
like a murderer, and Mab’s plaintive “mew” in the bag 
every now and then, shook my determination so much 
that I came near giving up the job before I reached my 
destination. 

I, however, strengthened myself with the proverb, 
“Of two evils choose the least,” and marched stoutly 
on. 
Arrived at the river I dropped the bag in the swift, 
deep current and ran home without looking behind me. 
Nobody asked any questions about Mab’s fate and I 
said nothing. 

A week afterwards, when we had well dismissed her 
case from mind, or thought of it only as one of the 
many unpleasant by-gones, and were talking seriously 
about getting a new cat, we heard a doleful “mew” un- 
der the windows one evening, that sounded like a peti- 
tion for admittance. 

Looking out, what should we see but our late pet, the 
identical Mab that [had drowned! Amazement looked 
from every countenance as we took in the poor cat, 
sound in every limb but lean and ruffied, as though she 
had suffered from bad treatment and bad feeding. 

My own astonishment, I need not say, exceeded that 
of the rest, for I alone knew the manner of her execu- 
tion. Mab was fed and allowed to stay (in “quaran- 
tine’) on present lease of life, while daily the wonder 
grew among us how in the world she managed to es- 
cape from that stout gunny-bag. 

At last Paul Delany, an old fisherman, told the se- 
cret. A few rods below the spot where I threw the cat 
into the water, was a sudden bend in the stream, and 
just around that bend sat Paul, quietly, with his hook 
and line, at the moment I approached the bank. 

All at once, as he said, he felt something take his 
hook. Sure that some living prey was there from the 
struggling motion he felt at the end of his line, but as- 
tonished at the weight of it, the old man pulled and 
pulled, till the fear of breaking his hook led him to 
shout for help to some workmen in a distant cornfield 
below. 

They did not hear him, however, and by this time the 
strange object that he supposed to be on his bait, ap- 
peared above the surface. At first he thought it was 
an enormous mud-turtle. But who ever saw such a 
head and neck? Clambering down the bank he care- 
fully pulled it in, and there, behold—a bag with a live 
cat in it! 

Poor Mab! She must have been on the last of her 
“nine lives” by that time. She had evidently feared to 
come home immediately, lest she should be killed; but 
certain it is, whether she got. her cure in the river, or 
went for medical advice elsewhere, during her absence, 
she had no more fleas! 

We kept Mab till she died of old.age, and never again 
gave her any trouble or experienced any trouble from 
her. WALES. 
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SNAKES FOR NEIGHBORS. 


Hot climates usually produce the most disagreeable 
and dangerous forms of animal life. An English writ- 
er, describing some of his experiences while engaged 
in the building of a railroad in India, says: 


The terror of lurking serpents which haunts the Eu- 
ropean in India, at first is almost overpowering; but it 
is wonderful how soon it wears away. 

You seldom speak to a man who has passed any con- 
siderable time in India, who has not, on at least one 
occasion, seen a snake in his bedroom, which is not 
very much to be wondered at, seeing that the warmth 
of the clothes must be very attractive to the reptiles. 
Three or four instances have come to my knowledge 
where the cobra has been found under a pillow on 
which a man has been sleeping all night. : 

It is but seldom, however, that a sleeping man is bit- 
ten by the reptile, and, indeed, the snakes, if more dead- 
ly, do not bite a fourth of the number that are bitten 
by scorpions, which latter are a perfect curse. . 

It is hardly worth while to dwell upon the miseries 
caused by the insect plagues of the tropics, but foreign- 
ers lay far greater stress on these than on the danger 
from reptiles. Some of the instances related are per 
fectly horrible. : 

A lady told me that her husband, a surgeon, died in 
one of the short illnesses so characteristic of the trop- 
ics; he felt unwell in the morning, and before sundown 
was acorpse. His widow, a mere girl, could not be- 
lieve that he was dead, and refused to leave him, fran- 
tically expressing to the doctor her disbelief. Her hus- 
band had not been dead many minutes when this oc 
curred, and the surgeon, pointing to the floor, said, 
“My dear Mrs. , if you persist in ney J me, 
look there;”’ and by some mysterious instinct a broad 
column of ants had scented the room of death, and tens 
of thousands of them were already within the door and 
scaling the rude couch on which lay the so lately living 
man. (es 

In speaking of snakes I am reminded of an anecdote 
I once heard of the wife of an Indian: railway official, 
who was trimming, with a large knife, some plants 
which formed a border to a flower-bed. She was cut 
ting the tops off, and while sb éngaged she was scared 
by seeing the coils of one Of the most deadly serpents 
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of the country amongst the leaves. With a loud shriek 
che dropped the knife and the plants, and a man em- 
pioved in the garden ran to her assistance. On hear- 
ing the cause of her alarm he sought to kill the snake 
with his hoe; the creature was plainly to be seen writh- 
jing about, but, although struck, it made no effort to 
escape or turn on its assailant. At last it lay motion- 
jess, and the gardener ventured to pick it up, when he 
found it was headless. To the horror of the lady the 
head was discovered among the leaves which she had 
thrown down on seeing the snake; she had grasped it 
unconsciously among the to s of the plants, and with 
her gatden-knife had severed it from the body. The 
pite of that species of snake was usually fatal in six 


Dot course the interior of a large city is freer from 
reptiles than is the lonely up-country village; but even 
in cities it is not uncommon, after a storm of rain, to 
see a cobra twisting in the flooded gutters, which same 
js a very suggestive fact and not a pleasant one. ' 

One gentleman had a very narrow escape, the partic- 
ulars of which [ learned from himself. He was about 
to remove from one inland station to another—not rail- 
way stations these, although, [ may observe, he was a 
surveyor—and his trunks were packed up. These were 
removed to a sort of shed, awaiting the bullocks which 
were to take them on, when it struck him that a small 
one was insufficiently corded. He lifted it and saw that 
one girth of the cord had come off. It was twilight, 
which is equivalent to saying it was almost dark, and 
he could just see the cord lying on the spot from which 
he had taken the box. He stooped to pick it up, but 
as he did so, the supposed cord reared itself in the hid- 
cous curve of the cobra, and threw back its head. The 
surveyor leaped desperately aside just as the creature 
launched itself at him. Not all the medicaments in the 

orld could have given him twenty-four hours’ life had 
e been a yard closer to the line of its spring. He 
snatched a steel-pointed rod which he used in his pro- 
fession, and stretched the snake, with a broken back, 
pon the floor. It was believed that the cobra had 
dropped from the low roof on to the trunk, and had 
hen crept under it. It was along time ere my infor- 
mant could speak calmly of this incident. 
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A NIGHT AMONG THE MOUNTAINS. 
It used to be the custom of the farmers in Western 
nada, after they had finished their spring work, to 
ave a few days of rest, or recreation, or something of 
e kind; in which they hunted or fished. For aught 1 
now, the same custom still prevails there, for it is 
many years since I left the old homestead and the scenes 
pf my boyhood. 
In the spring of 1841 or 1842 I told my father that, 
ith his permission, after we had got our spring work 
Hone I would get George Bowyer, a neighbor’s son and 
n intimate friend of mine, to go up the river ona fish- 
mgexcursion. This stream takes'its rise among the 
mountains and passes through my father’s farm. 
The plan was, to start in the afternoon, go some six 
eight miles, bivouac out that night, start early the 
ext morning and fish down the river. Men had fre- 
nently done so, and had caught as many trout as they 
ould well carry. 
My father laughed at the idea of two boys going 
one among the mountains; for it not unfrequently 
appened that a bear or wolf was seen there in those 
avs, 
He said, however, that we might go, but that when 
hetime came for us to start our courage would fail us. 
nd [think perhaps we mizht have given up our pur- 
ose if it had not been for fear of being taunted by the 
ys, to whom we had already boasted of the sport we 
ere going to have. 
When the time arrived we pluckily started, taking a 
ttle basket of “‘rations.” The day was warm, not a 
joud could be seen, and we expected a fine time fish- 
izinthe morning. We travelled up the bank of the 
ver until about sunset. At that time we were some 
x miles from any human habitation. 
The stream was quite small where we stopped for the 
ght; and in the middle of the stream was a large rock 
me ten feet square and some five or six feet above the 
ater. On the top of the rock were small bushes, and 
was covered, besides, with moss. Upon this rock we 
solved to sleep for the night, for we could easily jump 
om One stone to another, from the bank to the rock 
thecentre of the stream. With a hatchet that we 
kd brought we cut some spruce boughs, and spreading 
em upon the rock, made a bed. 
Soon darkness came on, and all was very still exeept 
®murmuring of the waters and now and then the 
boting of an owl in the distance. . 
Wehad agreed to take turns in sleeping, while the 
et kept watch. It was my friend’s turn to sleep 
st; and being thoroughly weary from our Jong walk, 
was soon in a pleasant slumber. 
sat meditating upon our situation and wishing my- 
fupon a good feather bed at home, instead of sitting 
Na rock in the middle of the stream, when I was 
ttled by distant thunder. The storm came nearer 
id nearer, and I finally awoke my companion, and 
id him that our chances for keeping dry were small. 
oon commenced raining violently; the wind blew a 
ect hurricane, and there was a continual roar of 
inder, that echoed among the mountains like a vast 
ay of artillery in battle. The lightning was so sharp 
: Tapid that it kept us almost continually blinded. 
'¢ sat for an hour or more wet to the skin, and lis- 
ing floomily to the howling of the winds, when our 
ntion was attracted to a danger we had not thought 
We could now hear distinctly the roaring of the 
ers as they came planging down the ravine above 
and in a short time we comprehended the danger of 
situation. We were shut off from the shore by the 
of the river, and it was so dark that we could not 
‘ninch before us. After a while the roaring of the 
* Was plainly heard above the sound of the wind. 
knew that the rain that had fallen far up among 
mountains had begun to flow into the river, and 
it must rise very rapidly. 
he hours seemed like weeks, for we were expecting 
Washed from the rock and carried by the foaming 
nt down the valléy, past the homes we had left but 
hours before. “ 
€ did more of thinking than talking. Occasionally 
ould reach down the side of the rock to see if we 
@ touch the water. : 
ast it rose to within about a foot of our resting- 
= 0 how we poor boys prayed for daylight to 
ur situation seemed utterly hopeless‘in its 
nCes for escape. YE i* 
ae me could discern the gray dawn of morning, 
frowing light could see the black water 


dash over the lowest edge of the rock, and it was still 
rising. 

I looked at my friend’s face. It was pale as that of a 
corpse. I said to him that our chances were slight for 
getting home that day. 

His reply was,— 

“T think the chances are good that we never shall get 
home at all. We might as well make up our minds 
that we have seen our parents for the last time.”’ 

As it grew light we moodily watched the tall trees 
swaying in the wind. on the bank; and suddenly one 
just above us drew my attention. 

It was a large spruce, leaning out over the river, and 
the water was washing the earth away from its roots. 

About sunrise there came a gust of wind that felled it 
into the stream, just above us; and no sooner had it 
struck the water than the current brought it around 
against the rock, which was then some two or tkree 
inches under water. 

This was our only chance. It was hazardous to at- 
tempt to go ashore on the fallen tree, for the trunk was 
partly under water, and the waves tumbled and splashed 
over it. But here lay our only hope of escape from 
death. 

I started first, and almost unconsciously gained the 
shore, then turned and made signs for George to follow. 

His face was white as a ghost; but with a desperately 
firm step he came upon the narrow bridge and reached 
the bank. Then if his natural color did not come to 
his face, his voice did to his lungs, for no sooner had he 
arrived on terra firma than he hurrahed madly for 
home and friends. 

After taking our last view of the roaring river, we 
started for home, arriving there about ten o’clock, mi- 
nus the load of trout we had boasted so much about, 
and found our friends watching for us most anxiously, 
for well they knew the fierceness of such a storm among 
the mountains. 


INGENIOUS. 


Three men suddenly rushed forward, stopped the car- 
riage, and with oaths demanded the money of the trav- 
ellers. 

“Spare our lives,” said one, offering a handful of sil- 
ver; “but my companion has a larger sum hid away in 
his left boot.” 

“Traitor!” exclaimed the other, while the highway- 
men, with blackened faces and cocked pistols, proceed 
to take off his boots. 

“If you've spoken false,”’ shouted one of the marau- 
ders, “I'll give you an ounce of lead for your pains.” 

“He’s spoken truth,” responded the searcher. ‘‘Here’s 
a prize! a hundred pounds in bank of England notes.” 

Securing the prize, the two travellers were blindfold- 
ed and bound to the finger-post, while the horse was 
taken out of the gig and turned loose on the common. 
It was an hour before they were released from their po- 
sition, during which period the ill-used victim vented 
his imprecations pretty loudly. 

Upon reaching the next town, where a deposition 
was made before the magistrate, the worthy justice 
commented in rather a severe strain upon the base con- 
duct of the wretch who could act so treacherous a part. 

“Hear my palliation,” meekiy said the accused. 

“O, stand down,” responded the man in authority. 

“One word,” continued the other; “my object in the 
declaration I made was not to sereen myself at anoth- 
er’s expense. I knew that my companion had a hun- 
dred pounds hid in his boot. I had twelve hundred 
pounds in my waistband. Had I been searched that 
sum must have been discovered, I thought it better to 
sacrifice the smaller to the larger sum. .1 now return 
the money | was the means of his being deprived of, 
and in future recommend him to be more prudent in 
keeping his own counsel to himself.” 


42> 
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THE CURFEW. 


Some of our readers take the curfew to be a bell; re- 
calling Gray’s well-known line,— 


“The curfew tolls the knell of parfing day ;" 


but the curfew, although it might pass for half of one 
of those ancient bells preserved so religiously in Ireland, 
was properly an instrument to cover and extinguish the 
fire on the old-fashioned fireplace. The word is a cor- 
ruption of the French couvre-feu, equivalent to fire- 
cover. 

This article of ancient domestic use was made of cop- 
per plates, riveted and ornamented. It was shaped 
somewhat like a bell with one side cut off. A munici- 
pal regulation, existing in most towns in Europe, and 
in England certainly as far back as Anglo-Saxon times, 
required the fires to be extinguished at nine o’clock. 
This bell-ringing took the name of curfew. When it 
sounded the fire was raked apart and the embers cov- 
ered up with ashes on the back of the hearth. Then 
over the heap was placed the couvre-feu or curfew, the 
open part against the chimney back, thus effectually 
preventing the embers from burning up or rolling out. 

It is one of the common historical errors to represent 
this bell as a tyrannical institution introduced by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. It was, on the contrary, general 
throughout Europe, and a municipal, not a State ordi- 
nance. 

The bell was rung in great monasteries as the hour of 
retiring, as a bell at four o’clock in the morning was 
and is still rung in a monastic establishment as the ris- 
ing Dont, and the custom still prevails in some places 
in England, where the monastery that originated it has 
long ceased to exist except as a heap of graceful, ivy- 
robed ruins. 

It was to this that the eccentric Jesuit Hardouin al- 
luded when reproached with the strange theories with 
which he periodically startled the literary world, such 
as his famous charge that the so-called works of the an- 
pease were all forgeries committed by the Benedictine 
monks. 

“But, father,” said a scholar, “how can you give out 
such unheard-of theories?” 

“‘Why, my good sir,” said the father, “do you sup- 
pose I get up every day at four o’clock to write what 
people have heard of?” 

In this country the curfew has not been known as an 
article of furniture, although in New England a nine 
o’clock bell was long rung, and was accepted as a signal 
for the young to terminate their visits and go home. 


RUSSIAN RAILWAY TRAVELLING. 


Russian railway carriages are little houses on wheels. 
In the first, and partly also in the second class, their in- 
terior may be described as a saloon, with all the neces- 
saries and some of the elegancies of such an apartment. 
It is furnished with looking-glasses, heated by porcelain 
stoves, and lit by lamps and candles. Along the sides 
soft divans are ranged; the middle is occupied by a ma- 
hogany table, and double windows, with red curtains, 
excl not only the rude touch of the Russian air, but 
also the aspect of the wintry ye 

The company sit or lounge about, chatting, reading, 
or playing cards, chess or dominoes. The day passes 
pleasantly enough,.and as night comes the passengers 
betake themselves to rest almost as comfortably as at 
home. By a simple process the divans are made into 

















beds and supplied with pillows by the officious guard. 
In the first class the carriages are also provided with 


second stories, so to say, reached by an elegant Stair- | 


case and fitted with complete beds; in the second, if 
there are too many passengers to be accommodated on 
the divans, part of them are lodged in berths, which 
take the place of the rack provided in England for hats 
and caps. 

At length every one is snugly ensconced, the ordinary 


4 — wishes are exchanged and it is night in the car. 


he guard and the driver only keep awake. 

During the twenty hours a passenger is whirled along 
between St. Petersburg and Moscow the train stops 
twenty times at least. 

The stations are elegant buildings, painted red, with 
broad white facings round the windows and along the 
eaves. Without, the very picture of cleanliness, they 
are well-stocked receptacles of the good things of the 
world, within.— Moscow Correspondence of the Times 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my Receipt. 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 
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BABY HAS DROPPED ASLEEP. 


Now, Franky, boy, ’tis time for bed; 
Put up thore books, I pray: 

And Katy, dear, those toys of yours 
Must all be cleared away. 

The clock struck six some time ago, 
Sounding through all the room; 
And ere it gives us seven, you know, 

Father will be at home. 





He says there is no place to him 
sweet as this his home; 
So sweet that he can never care 
Elsewhere for joy to roam, 
So let us make it nice and snug, 
That he may not complain, 
But feel it e’er his guiding-star 
Through all the dark and rain, 


Now softly, Frank; don’t make a noise— 
Baby has dropped a 

She’s as good as gold all day; 
1 want her so to keep. 

Off with your boots, and say your prayers; 
You must be ready quite 

To go to bed when father comes, 
And you have said “good-night.” 








For the Companion. 


TOMMY’S INDEPENDENT DAY. 

“T wish I was a man,” said Tommy. 

“Why, Tommy ?” asked his mother. 

“’Cause nobody would say, ‘Tommy, wash your 
face;’? ‘Tommy, study your lesson;’ or, ‘It’s bedtime, 
Tommy.’ I could have my own way all the time.” 

“Do you think that would make you happy ?” 

“Of course it would,” said he. 

So his mother told him he might have the next day 
for his “independent day.” No one should interfere 
with him at all. 

Tommy could hardly sleep that night, for thinking 
of to-morrow, and was up before the sun the next morn- 
ing. 

He played with his sister Mary till school time, but 
he wasn’t going to school when he could do just as he 
pleased; no, indced. 

After Mary had gone he began to look about for some- 
thing to do. 

He thought it wasn’t “‘much fun” to play alone, and 
envied the swallows that went darting down the chim- 
ney, the bees in the horse-chestnut blossoms and the 
squirrels springing from bough to bough. 

Three times before eleven o’clock he went in to in- 
quire if dinner wasn’t almost ready. 

“Now what would you do?” he asked his mother. 

“Suppose you read me a story,” said she. 

“Pooh! I can do that any time.” 

“There are your marbles and tops.” 

“Who cares for marbles and tops?” said he, fretfully, 
and wriggling himself about like an eel. 

“Let me see,” said his mother; “I have promised to 
take Mary to walk this afternoon. Would you like to 
go too?” 

Tommy had not quite made up his mind whether to 
accept this proposal or not, when he saw Seth Giles 
coming down the street. 

Seth wasn’t a very good boy, and Tommy was not 
allowed to play with him, but to-day he was indepen- 
dent, and he called out, “Seth, come over here,” and 
Scth, being an idler, like himself, came very gladly. 

The first thing they did was to run to the barn and 
jump on the hay. 

Their noise frightened the sitting hen off her nest, 
and as this hen was Nora thc cook’s special property, 
Tommy knew she would be very angry, but they could 
not drive her on again, although they chased her all 
round the barn with sticks. 

I cannot begin to tell you all they did, but Tommy 
had just traded away his nice new kite for a rusty jack- 
knife with a broken blade, when Sandy came out to ride 
the horse to water. 

The horse wag spirited, and sometimes vicious, so 
when the boys cried out, “Let me ride him,” Sandy re- 
plied, “‘ You ride him! hadn’t you better ride the geese 
to water?” and gallopped off to the brook. 

' “Let’s do it, Tommy,” said Seth. 


' But they must be caught first. Tommy bethought | £™ 


him of a picture in his geography of a man catching 














wild horses with a lasso, so he drew a string from his 
pocket, and Seth made a slip-noose, with which they 
went shouting after the geese. 

The poor things flew cackling and screaming in ev- 
ery direction; but they had succeeded in throwing the 
noose over the old gander’s neck, when Sandy came 
back just in season to save him from being strangled. 

He boxed Seth’s ears and sent him home, and Tom- 
my went howling into the house. 

He spent the rest of the day in watching for his moth- 
er and Mary, and in hanging listlessly on the gate, 
wondering why it took the sun so much longer to set 
than usual. 

“Well, how has my little boy enjoyed his independent 
day?” asked his mother, that evening, kissing his not 
very clean face. 

“It’s been the longest, most disgustingest day I ever 
saw in my life,” replied Tommy. 

RutH CHESTERFIELD. 








RESPECTING PREMIUMS. 


Any person wishing a List of our Premiums, offered for New 
Subscribers, can have one by sending for it, by letter or other- 
wise, to this office. 

We give Premiums for new subscribers, not to new subscri- 
bers. 

No person sending his own name as a subscriber can receive a 
premium for it. 

Any person, after subscribing for Tak CompPaNIOoN and paying 
for it the full price, can then receive premiums for all the new 
subscribers he may secure. Payment must, of course, be made 
in advance. 

These Premiums are given as compensation for time and 
trouble given by subscribers who endeavor to help us extend the 
circulation of the paper. 

They are very costly and libéral, because we believe in gen- 
erous returns for friendly acts. 

Each new name can be sent in as soon as it is secured. 
Premium will be forwarded without delay. 

New Subscribers can commence taking the paper at any time 
during the year. Itis not necessary that subscriptions begin in 
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Should, however, new subscribers prefer to commence their 
subscription with the first issue of the year, all the back num- 
bers can be furnished them. 
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paid for in advance, $1,50. 

Any pores, sending his own name and the name of a NEW 
subscriber, and NOT WISHING A PREMIUM, can have two 
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Subscribers wishing to stop their papers should notify us by 
letter. Payment of arrearages must be made before the paper is 
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Sports and Pastimes. 





To take Impressions of Leaves. 


Dipa piece of white paper in sweet oil, and hold it over 
the lamp until it is thoroughly blackened with smoke; 
place a green leaf upon the black surface, and Jet it remain 
pressed upon it for a few mements; then put it between two 
— of white paper and press it in a book, with something 

leavy ape the of it. When taken out, one of the pa- 

pers will have received a perfect impression of the leaf, with 
all its little veins. Some think the impression is more dis- 
tinct ifa little lamp-black and oil be passed lightly over the 
leaf with a hair pencil, instead of smoking it over a lamp. 


Impressions of Butterflies. 


If you find a dead butterfly, cut off the wings and place 
them upon clean preee, in the position they occupy when 
the insect is flying. Spread some clean, thick gum water on 
another piece of paper and press it on the wings; the little 
colored, feathery substance will adhere to it; then lay a 
piece of white paper upon the top of the gummed paper, 
and rub it gently with your finger, or the smooth handle of 
a knife. A perfect impression of the wings will thus be 
taken. The body must be drawn and painted in the space 
between the wings. 


bs 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





What is here ~ ce is contained in your Sabbath 
school singing book. 


2. 
am composed of 9 letters. 

, 9, 8, 8, 1, 6, 8, 7 is useful as well as ornamental. 
8,1, 6isa bustible obtained from the ground. 
1, 6 is a destructive animal. 
8, 1, 2 is what farmers do. 
1,6 
1 
6 





is what we like to do. 

, 6, 9is what we must never be, 
, 8 is what we all have done. 
whole is a favorite of childhood. 


The following verse contains a proverb, one word of it 
being discoverable in each line of the verse: 
Ah, fair one, wake! the lover's star 
Shines bright and clear in yonder sky; 
Softly the breeze through latticed bar 
Goes laden from each flow’ret nigh, 
And wafts its perfumed kisses far! 


4. 


My first is found on a ships my second is a vowel; my ° 
third is a title; my whole is the name of an animal. 


FAarIryBELLE. 


Conundrums. 

When does a family sup on music? When they have a 
piano for-te. 

Vhy is a fire paradoxical? Because the more it is coaled 
the hotter it gets. 

Why is a newspaper like an army? Because it has lead- 
ers, columns and reviews : 

When is a woman wetter than when she has a cataract in 
her eye, a waterfall on her head, a crick (creek) in her back, 
forty springs around her. and high-tied boots? When she 
has a notion (an ocean) in her head. 

: = what side of a church does a yew tree grow? The out- 
side. 
Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1, When you bury animosity, don’t set a stone upon its 
ve. (Yew-u-hen-u-burr-y-Annie-mo-city-D on T-set-s 


stone-up on its-grave.) 
2. Mary-land. 8. A Book, 4. Tobacco. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MAN OF THE IRON MASK. 

During the reign of that voluptuous old monarch 
Louis XIV., of France, there appeared on one of the 
Marguerite islands, in the Mediterranean, a prisoner of 
State closely giarded, and entrusted to the especial 
care of a French governmental officer, De Saint Mars. 
Although confined in this obscure spot in the sea, where 
but little was seen or heard, save a distant sail and the 
dashing of waters, he became a marked man among the 
few who chanced to meet him, and the circumstance of 
his concealment was in danger of being noised abroad. 
He was consequently removed to Paris, and immured 
in the cells of that famous old fortress, the Bastile. 

From the time that he began to attract attention on 
the island in the Mediterranean to the close of his pro- 
tracted life, no one but his appointed attendants is 
known to have seen his face. His head was enveloped 
in a black velvet mask, confined by springs of steel, 
and so arranged that he could not reveal his features 
without immediate detectiom His guardian, De Saint 
Mars, had been instructed by a royal order, or by an or- 
der from certain of the king’s favorites, to take his life 
immediately, should he attempt to reveal his personali- 
ty. During his confinement on the Marguerite island, 
De Saint Mars ate and slept in the same room with 
him, and was always provided with weapons with which 
to dispatch him, should he attempt to discover the se- 
cret of his history. If report is true, De Saint Mars 
mizht well exercise caution, for it is asserted that he 
was to forfeit his own life if, by any want of watchful- 
ness, he allowed the prisoner to reveal his identity. 
The prisoner himself seemed anxious to make the for- 
bidden discovery. He once wrote a word on some linen’ 
and succeeded in communicating what he wished to an 
individual got in the secret of the mystery. But the 
ruse was discovered, and the person that received the 
linen died suddenly, being taken off, it was supposed, 
by poison. He once engraved something, probably his 
name, on a piece of silver plate. The person to whom 
it was conveyed was detected in his knowledge of the 
secret and soon after died, as suddenly and mysterious- 
ly as the one who had received the linen. These inci- 
dents indicate that the prisoner was a man of shrewd- 
ness and learning. 

He was attended, during his imprisonment in the 
Bastile, by the governor of the fortress, who alone ad- 
ministered to his wants, and when he attended mass he 
was always followed by a detachment of invalides, 
(French soldiers)who were instructed to fire upon him 
jn case he should speak or attempt to uncover his face. 
These circumstances, and many others of like charac- 
ter, show that he was a person of very eminent rank, 
and that those who thus shut him out from mankind 
were conscious that they were committing a crime of 
no ordinary magnitude. 

Who, then, was this person of mystery, familiarly 
known as the Man of the [ron Mask ? 

He is supposed to have been a son of Anne of Austria 
and the Duke of Buckingham, and consequently a half 
brother of Louis XIV. and a co-heir to the throne of 
France. Thus it would appear that while Louis XIV. 
was luxuriating amid the splendors of the palace of 
Versailles, his brother was suffering the miseries of ex- 
ile, or languishing in a dungeon, shut out not only 
from the outward world, but from all intercourse with 
mankind, 

The iron mask, of which frequent mention has been 
made in sensation books, was a verygsimple contrivance 
of velvet and springs of steel. HEZEKIAH. 

—__——_+e2+—____ 
AN OLD WIFE’S AFFECTION. 

The following incident is related in the Shropshire 
“black country,” in connection with the recent snow 
storm. At Mount Pleasant, a little village between 
Shitfnal and Wellington, there live an aged couple 
named Shepherd, the husband being seventy-one years 
of age, and the wife one year younger. Shepherd is 
engaged as a furnace tender at the Old Park Company’s 
works, and on Saturday night week he went on duty as 
usual, his time being up at six on the following morning. 
It will be remembered that during the night of Saturday 
week snow fell heavily, accompanied by violent gusts 
of wind, the snow forming deep drifts in exposed 

laces. The old woman, on wakening early on the 
Sunday morning, perceived this state of things, and be- 
came anxious for the safety of her husband, who would 
have to cross twolor three ficlds on his way home. She 
got up, lit the fire, and prepared every thing for her 
husband’s breakfast, and, when all was done, found 
that there was yet more than an hour before he would 
be home. She thereupon lit a lantern, and, taking 
with her a shovel, set to work and cleared a path 
through the snow all the way to the foundry where her 
husband was at work, a distance of a quarter of a mile, 
completing her task in time toenable the old man “to 
walk home comfortable,” as she said.—English paper. 

——_—~49—————___- 

RIDING ON THE BACK OF A WHALE. 

In May, 1846, the barque “Anna Bella,” of Port Glas- 
gow, was on the passage from London to Tobago, West 
Indies. The crew were in the habit of having fishing- 
lfnes over the ship’s stern, for the purpose of catching 
dolphin. 

One day, when sailing in the north-east trade winds 
at the rate of about three knots an hour, the wind right 
aft and very light, the ship carrying all sail, with stud- 
ding sails on both sides, an immense shark was hooked. 

The fishing-line was not strong enough to haul the 
monster up over the stern, and in order to better secure 
it, the line and shark were passed along to the starboard 
gangway, where the ship’s side was lowest, for the pur- 
pose of getting a bow-line hitch passed round the shark, 
or of getting a proper shark-hook tackled in its jaws. 

With this intention Matthew Dow, the chief mate, 
got a shark hook with a long, strong line attached to it, 
and went over the ship’s rail into the main chains, and 
while he held on with one hand, he tried with the other 


While so doing, tlie mate accidentally missed his hold 
and fell into the sea, and right astride the shark’s back, 
the back fin of which he clutched in desperation, and 
the feel of which was rough as a file. 

The shark, feeling the weight of Dow on its back, 
darted away from the ship’s side, and the jerk on the 
fishing-line nearly cut the hands of the sailors who held 
it. They again diverted the shark’s head to the ship’s 
side. 

Capt. Patterson, the master of the vessel, who was a 
muscular man, seeing the imminent peril of his mate, 
sprang over into the main chains, hung himself down, 
and, by a great effort, got hold of the mate by the collar, 
and by his muscular strength, aided by the crew, man- 
aged to pull him from his perilous position, all hands 
standing aghast, paralyzed with horror. Meantime the 
shark, by a desperate effort, got away off the hook and 
escaped. ; 





VARIETY. 





KE-DAH-KUK. 


A fair Lady Hen, one midsummer day, 

Sprang joyfully down from her nest in the hay. 
The warm egg was left in its pearly white shell, 
And so, of her happiness eager to tell, 
Straightway to the barn-yard she tiptoed a ong, 
Expanding her pretty white neck with the song, 
“Ke-dah-kuk! Ke-dah-kuk! Ke-dah!” 


“What folly and fuss!” said a Goose, passing by; 
“Every egg that you lay, there is always this cry, 
To let all the world know whatever you do, 

As if the world cared at a]] about you! 

You might hatch a dozen young chicks in the straw, 
If you had but the sense not to cackle and caw 
Ke-dah-kuk! Ke-dah-kuk! Kedah!” 


A Cockerel, indignant at hearing all this, 

Thus —_ rebuked the contemptuous hiss: 

“Goody Goose, tis discourteous your neighbor to flout, 

When, with artless rusticity, thus she cries.out. 

Obligations are varied, for each and for all; 

Biddy tinds it, no doubt, her vocation to call 

‘Ke-dah-kuk! Ke-dah-kuk! Ke-dah!’ 

“No Solon {s she, but at least you must own 

In ‘Ke-dah-kuk’ a generous spirit is shown. 

With far less to boast of than Rooster or Hen, 

There are braggarts and cacklers, geese, women and men, 

Who, like Biddy, to do their own duty, might labor, 

And so have less time to speak {ll of their neighbor.” 

The Cock flapped his wings, having finished ‘his say,” 

And, at once, every fowl! in the ss that day 

Cheered loudl,, ‘“‘Ke-dah-kuk! Ke-dah!”’ 

Riverside Magazine. 
WAR ANECDOTES. 

One of the most surprising facts about war is the 
coolness which some men exhibit as they are suffering 
from their wounds. A story is told of a big, brawny 
cavalry man, who hobbled up to the surgeon and 
showed him the wounds made by one bullet in his leg, 
and another ballin his left arm. As the officer exam- 
ined it, the patient coolly observed,— 

“Doe, the rebs came pretty near hitting me!’”’ 

Just at this moment another soldier came up and 
overheard the remark. A bullet had carried off the 
“tip end of his nose.” 

“Just so much and nothing more!”’ 





as Mr. Poe expresses it. The blood was spurting from 
the wound. 

“Doc,” said he, “the rebs”—here he had to stop to 
wipe away the blood—‘“‘came pretty near’ — again 
another pause—“came pretty near— missing me!” 

After Stonewall Jackson defeated General Banks at 
the battle of Cedar Mountain, the rebels indulged 
themselves in a very neat . 


EPIGRAM. 
“Whilst Butler plays his silly pranks 
And closes up New Orleans banks, 
Our Stonewall Jackson, with more cunning, 
Keeps Yankee Banks forever running !”’ 


As one of our gunboats was going into action, an 
officer saw a sailor or soldier on his knees, and asked 
him, with a wicked sneer, if he was afraid. 

“No, sir,” replied the soldier, “I was praying.” 

“Praying!” responded the officer. “What were you 
praying about?” 

“I was praying,” said the soldier, gravely, “that the 
bullets of the enemy might be distributed like the prize 
money—mainly among the officers!” 


Among the intercepted letters of the war was a sweet 
note from a rebel girl to her lover {n the rebel army. 
It read: 

“I will be for Jeffdavise till the tenissee river freazes 
over and then be for him and scratch on the ice, 

“Jeffdavise rides a white horse, 
Lincoln rides a mule, 
Jetfdavise is a gentleman, 
And Lincoln is a fule!”’ 
That girl evidently ought to go to skule/ 
+e 
“CLEANING HER GUMS.” 

Words and things have such different meanings and 

names in different places that an innocent remark often 
produces a very ludicrous effect. 
Prof. Whitney mentions, as one of his many illus- 
trations of the historical character of word making, 
that we put on a“‘pair of rubbers” because, when caout- 
chouc was first brought to us we could find no better 
use for it than the rubbing out of pencil marks. But 
overshoes of this material are not universally called 
“rubbers.” In Philadelphia, with a reference to the na- 
ture of the substance of which they are, made, they are 
called “gums.” A Philadelphia gentleman and his wite 
going to spend the evening at a house where they 
were very much at home, he entered the parlor alone, 
and to the question, “Why, where is Emily ?”’ answered, 
“O, Emily is outside, cleaning her gums upon the mat.’ 
Whereupon there was a momentary look of astonish- 
ment, and then a peal of laughter. 





BRAVE BOY. 


A boy in Lawrence, named McRobie, only eleven 
years old, recently succeeded in one of the most gallant 
rescues On record. A boy, sliding on the ice, broke 
through and was carried under the ice by the current. 
McRobie pulled off his jacket, and running to the hole, 
plunged in. The brave lad followed under the ice and 
succeeded in seizing the drowning boy, with admirable 
presence of mind broke the ice over them with his fist, 
and emerged into the air, he sustaining the drowning 
lad by “treading water,” a science known to g 
swimmers, of which the little hero was one. A man in 
the neighborhood got a plank, but called upon him to 
let go his burthen, as it was impossible to save the two, 
and both would be drewned. This he steadily refused 
to do and clung to his load, skilfully holding him in 








to hook the shark by the mouth, as the sailors con- 
trived with the fishing-line to pull the shark’s head a} 
ittle out of the water. 


such a manner as to avoid being dragged down, of 
which at one time he was in great danger. Finally, by 


| great exertions, both were safely landed. 





SUMMER IN JERUSALEM. 


During the two months of March and April, it (Jeru- 
salem) is a dense mass of flowers of an incomparable 
freshness of colors. The animals are small but ex- 
tremely gentle. Lively and graceful turtle doves, blue- 
birds so slight that they alight upon a blade of grass 
without bending it, crested larks that come almost to 
the feet of the traveller, little brook turtles with quick, 
soft eves, storks of grave and modest air, putting off all 
timidity, allow themselves to be approached very closely 
by man, and seem tocall him. In ne place in the world 
do the mountains spread out with more harmony, or 
inspire loftier ideas. Jesus seems to have loved them 
especially. The most important acts of His divine ca- 
feer were performed upon the mountains. There He 
was best inspired, there He had secret conferences 
with the ancient prophets, and showed Himself to His 
disciples already transfigured. 


—_~@2—_—_—_—_—. 
AN INCORRUPTIBLE CROWN. 


A French officer, who was a prisoner upon his parole 
at Reading, met with a Bible; he read it, and was~so 
impressed with its contents that he was convinced of 
the folly of skeptical principles and of the truths of 
Christianity, and resolved to become a Protestant. 
When his gay associates rallied him for taking so se- 
rious a turn, he said, in his vindication, “I have done 
no more than my old schoolfellow, Bernadotte, who 
has become a Lutheran.” ‘Yes, but he became so,” 
said his associates, “to obtain acrown.” ‘My motive,” 
said tee Christian officer, “is the same; we only differ 
astothe place. The object of Bernadotte is to obtain 
a crown in Sweden; mine is to obtain a crown in 
heaven.” 

_—_—_~+or————— 


AN EXCHANGE WHICH WAS ROBBERY. 


In Paris, »ecently, a gentleman, leaving a cafe hasti- 
ly, put on aa overcoat, which he discovered before he 
had gone a great distance, did not belong to him. He 
hastily returned, when he was met a: the door by an 
infuriated yentleman who demanded his coat. 

“I discovered my mistake, and as I see you have 
mine on, we will exchange.” 

“Did you know, sir, that mine contained a pocket- 
book with 17,000 franes in it?” 

“No, [did not; but I should not have been a gainer 
by the exchange, for mine contained bonds and money 
to the amount of 65,000 francs.” 

-— +9 
REMEMBERING SOMETHING. 


“Well, my child,” said Mr. Osgood to his little 
daughter, after church, “what do you remember of all 
the preacher said?” 

“Nothing, sir,” was the timid reply. 

“Nothing?” said he, severely. ‘‘Now remember, the 
next time you tell me something he says, or you must 
stay away from church.” 

The next Sunday she came home, her eyes all excite- 
ment. “I remember something,” said she. 

“Ah! very glad of it, my child,” replied Mr. Osgood. 
“What did he say?” 

“He said, pa,” cried she, delightedly, ‘a collection 
will now be taken up.” 
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“BOARD OF HEALTH.” 


An old lady from the country slept one night, lately, 
in the house of a friend in town. Her bed happened to 
be a plain, hard mattress, so much recommended as 
more healthy to lie upon than a bed of down. Next 
morning the old latly was asked how she had slept over 
night. 

“No’ very weel,” was the reply, “for my auld banes 
are sair wi that hard bed o’ yours.” 

“O, but Janet, do you not know that all the great 
physicians say it is more healthy to sleep on beds as 
hard as a board?” replied the host. 

“Qu ay,” said Janet, “an 1 suppose that’s what you 
toon’s bodies ca’ a board o’ health.” 

a me 


POLITENESS. 


Some twenty-five or thirty years ago, when the late 
Josiah Quincy was President of Harvard College, he 
was going, one rainy evening, from Boston to Cam- 
bridge, in the omnibus. At the bridge the omnibus 
stopped and a poor black woman with a heavy basket 
got in. There was no seat for her, and no one of the 
young men offered her his place. Mr. Quincy rose, and 
with the quietest politeness said to the woman,— 

“Madam, be good enough to take this seat,” and took 
his place outside the door, upon the steps of the vehicle. 
The act was characteristic of the man. 

ee 
COUNTING BEES. 


An old gentleman happened to come into possession 
of a fine swarm of bees, which was the wonder and de- 
light of all the neighboring children, and every bee 
they saw they thought of course belonged to that par- 
ticular hive. One day a lady happened to kill one as 
it alighted on some fruit. Little Maggie exclaimed, 
“O mother, [’ll tell Mr. Thompson you killed one of 
his bees!” “Why, Mr. Thompson won’t know it was 
his bee,” said the mother. ‘Yes he will,” said little 
Magzie, ‘‘for he counts ’em every night when they go 
to roost.” 





JERRY WHITE ARGUFIES.—Jerry White was a good- 
humored, jolly-go-lucky sort of a fellow, but his ideas 
about matters and things were not very luminous. He 
had a shining idea once in bis life, as the following in- 
cident will show: 

A companion had alluded to the fact that a great fish 
swallowed Jonah. 

“The whale didn’t swallow Jonah,” said Jerry; “‘Jo- 
nah swallowed the whale.” 

His comrade looked doubtful, as though the state- 
ment was rather too much for his credulity. 

“Of course he did,” said Jerry, arguing the point. 
“Tt would be no miracle at all for a whale to swallow a 
man, but it would be a big thing for a man to swallow 
a whale.” 

Jerry was once a member of Miss Titter’s class in 
Sunday school, but he completed his biblical studies at 
a very early age. 

——————__ +o —_—— 

Op Dr. A was a quack, and a very ignorant one. 
On one occasion he was called, by mistake, to attend a 
council of physicians in a critical case. After consid- 
erable discussion the opinion was expressed by one 
that the patient was convalescent. When it came to 
Dr. A——’s turn to speak, “Convalescent!” said he; 
“why, that’s nothing serious: I have cured eonvales- 
cence in twenty-four hours!” 


Cares LAMB says: “Of all sounds of all bells 
most solemn and touching is the peal which rings out 
the old year. I never hear it without a gathering up 
of my mind to a concentration of all the images that 
have been diffused over the past twelvemonth—all I 
have done or suffered, performed or neglected, in that 
regretted time. I begin to know its worth, as when a 
person dies.” 


Tne Kennebec Journal gives a conversation between 
two little girls, aged respectively five and six years. 
“Emma,” said one of them, ‘“‘wouldn’t it be awful if 
somebody should shoot our schvolmistress?” “Yes,” 
was the reply, “‘but then, wouldn’t it be nice not to 
have any school?” 


Tue young Chinese Emperor, twelve years old, re- 
Oices in the celestial title of ‘His High Prosperity.” 
is imperial father was “Perfect Bliss.” 
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A TENNESSEE Dutchman having caught his SON ir 
wrong-doing, determined to administer a dose of hick. 
ory. So he trimmed a switch and went to look for the 
youngster, who incontinently took to his heels. After 
chasing the boy around for awhile, the old man thong}, 
to persuade him to stop and take the licking. So he 
halted and hailed the wary fugitive. “Shon,” said he 
“Shon, shtop! I’m not so mad as vat I vash!” . 


LiTTLeE Susie, poring Over a book in which angels 

were represented as winged beings, suddenly remagke 

with veheménce,— 
“Mamma, [ don’t want to be an angel, and I needn't, 

need 1?” A 4 

“an gk we her a 

‘Humph! leave o my pretty clothes, and w, 

Sedders like a hen!” . 7 


Noan was probably the only person who ever went tp 
sea for fear of being drowned. 

He is happy whose circumstances suit his temper. 
but he is more excellent who tan suit his temper to any 
circumstances. . 


Or Course.—May it not be reasonably presumed 
that a plagiarist writes with a steal pen? 
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CHILDREN, LOOK HERE! 
A New Gane, called SPELLING NAMES! Any numbe 
can play it. Amusing to both the Young and Old Folks. 
Post-paid by mail for 35 cts. Address 
I-lw F. P. PARSONS, Enfield, Conn, 








COOKING BY sTEAM 


H. L. DUNCKLEE’S 
FULTON STEAMER. 


A Great Revolution in Cooking, 

A MEAL OF EIGHT OR TEN VARIETIES COOKED ovgR 

ONE HOLE OF A STOVE OR RANGE IN HALF THE 
TIME IT CAN BE DONE BY ANY OTHER PROCESs, 


Puddings, Cake or Bread cooked at the same time, over Meats, 
Poultry, Potatoes, Cabbage, Turnips, Beets and Onions, without 
partaking of the flavor of these vegetables. 
This apparatus condenses its own steam during he cookin 
and all the juices and flavor concentrated in the lower ves 
make a delicious soup by the addition of a little seasoning. 
This Steamer has the advantage over all others, by having each 
part made so it ean be detached and cleaned from all the impur- 
ties or deposits arising from cooking 


= A single Bonsil Gas Burner will do the work of a Fifty Dollar 
Stove. 
An examination of this apparatus will convince any one 
superiority over all others. 
Agents wanted in every town in the United States. Ten siaes< 
rs. 


from six to fifty dolla: 
POND & DUNCKLEE, 
87 Blackstone 8t., B.ston, 


TURNDER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 
UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEELY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 
Its Effects are Magical. 

ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgs 
Facialis, often effecti: ga perfect cnre in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWo eR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed t 
yield to this 


4—4w 





WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 


Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gener 
nervous derangements— of many years standing—affecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the ot 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

lt contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest degre 
injurious, éven to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 


It has long been tn constant use by many of our MOST EMINBIT 
PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and unqualified approval 
Sent by mail on receipt of price and postaxe. 


One Package.. $1 00 - Postage 6 cents. 
Six Packages. 5 00. e - — 
Twelve Packages. 9 00...... 

It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and med- 
cines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 














52—l2w 120 Tremont Street. 
After Years, 
A SEQUEL TO CUEM ROCK...............cccccees Price, $1% 
HENRY HOYT, Publisher, 
6—6w 


No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 





SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press. 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Trish 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Pret 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 6-2" 





PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—Every day affords nev 
proofs of the peculiar effect of this preparation. In casé 
where a disordered condition of the stomach, liver and bowels# 
combined with great debility, nervous weakness, and inten 
melancholy, its effects are most beneficial and wonderful. & 
should be kept by every family. 1-™ 





IF YOU KNOW of a friend suffering from irritation 
Throat, Lungs, or Chest, or in any way troubled with Kinet 
Complaint, advise them to try the White Pine Compound. The! 
bc ~ _—~ regret the trial, but will thank you for the advice. 

—lw 


————et 


AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL surpasses all other 
dies in the rapid and radical cure of Coughs, Colds and ( 
sumption. 1 








PERRY DAVIS’ PAIN KILLER.—Dyspepsia can be, a0! 
cured every day by the use of Perry Davis’ Patx Kit 
This is the most wonderful and valuable medicine ever 5 
for this disease ; its action upon the system is entirely dif 
from any other preparation ever known. The patient while 
ing this medicine may eat any thing the appetite craves. 





A DISTRESSING COUGH causes the friends of the sufe 
almost as much pain as the sufferer himself, and should rec 
immediate attention. Dr. WisTaR’s BALSAM OF WILD CBE 
speedily cures coughs, colds, influenza, sore throat, 4c. he 
always relieve consumption, and in many well attested “a 


has effected a perfect cure. 
— 


A TIME FOR ALL THINGS AND A PLACE rOs 
THINGS.—Now, when cholera is lurkingall over the lat he 
time to purify the blood by using Dr. J. W. Poland's 
Doctor. A sure remedy, and pleasant to the taste. So H 


druggists. 


CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED.—THE TRUE Rewsot! 
LAST DISCOVERED. Upham's Fresh Meat Cure. . 
the formuia of Prof. Trousseau, of Paris, cures 
ung Diseases, Bronchitis Dyspepsia, Marasmus, Gent ol 
bility, and all morbid conditions of the system depende’ je? 

ficiency of'vital force. It is pleasant to taste, and & = 
will convince the most ot its virtue as the gree! sent 
. bottle, or six bottles for Son 

Sold by 8. C. ‘UPHAM, No. 25 South Eig 

incipal Druggists. Circu ars 








eners! 





Grorox UC. Goopwix & Co., Agents, 38 Hanover Street, 
im . 
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